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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


ad OF HUMANE WORK 


The annual report of the Women’s Penn. 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals is out and gives some suggestions that 
other cities would do well to follow. For one 
thing, the agents of this society have a right of 
free entry into any building when they have 
been told there was a case of cruelty. We would 
be glad to have such a law in Massachusetts. 

Careful attention has been given to the trans- 
portation of fowls and much cruelty has been 
discovered. In one case three hundred out of 
nine hundred fowls died from heat and lack of 
food and water, but there being no provision by 
law to regulate these abuses, very little can be 
done to put a stop to this cruelty. One way to 
stop it is for every one to protest against it. 

Many persons are giving up flesh foods be- 
cause of these cruelties. One hundred thousand 
head of cattle are taken from the cars, mutilated 
or dead, every year, in the United States. It 
is a wonder that such horrors do not turn every 
civilized man and woman against flesh food. 


Work of the American Humane Associaticn. 

The general work of The American Humane 
Association, headquarters, Albany, N. Y., dur- 
ing 1911, included an active propaganda in be- 
half of humane education. Fifteen states now 
have compulsory humane education laws. The 
success of the experiment in the public schools 
of the city of Chicago, seems to be generally 
conceded. During 1912, we look forward to 
the extension of this movement into several 
additional states, and hope before long to see 
New York State, and other important common- 
wealths, pass humane education laws. By practi- 
cally universal consent it is conceded that the 
weak spot in our present system of public edu- 
cation lies in failure to reach the moral and 
ethical side of the child. Educators have re- 
peatedly called attention to this lack. It is be- 
ing publicly manifested in the careers of many 
of the present generation. We feel that good 


citizens are more important than highly edu- 
cated ones. The education which takes cogni- 
zance only of the mind and neglects the charac- 
ter is one-sided and disastrous. As we have 
said before, education in morals and ethics will 
be reflected in better citizenship and_ better 
social conditions. Humane education means a 
development of character in promoting a sense 
of justice, fair play and kindness. 

During 1911, this Association was much in- 
terested in the human transportation of live- 
stock. The campaign against abuses of animals 
in interstate transportation, originally started 
by this Association was conducted as heretofore 
by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and resulted in many convictions. It is 
now felt that in addition to the larger animals, 
legislative protection should be extended to the 
enormous quantities of poultry shipped under 
improper conditions. Large numbers die in 
transportation. In addition to pushing a bill in 
Congress to regulate the speed of stock trains, 
an effort will be made to have suitable legisla- 
tion passed to protect live fowl in shipment. 

The Association has had brought to its at- 
tention the very grave abuses connected with 
the trapping of wild animals. When we reflect 
on the enormous quantities of furs which are 
used, by both men and women, in northern cli- 
mates, and come to understand how many of 
these are secured by trapping, the number of 
animals thus destroyed, annually, is appalling. 
The statistics of our own government and that 
of Canada, concerning trapping, confirm these 
surmises. Legislation is required to compel the 
frequent and regular visiting of traps so that 
animals, held by the inexorable steel teeth of 
the trap, which cuts through the flesh to the 
bone, always during the coldest season of the 
year, and holds its victim in agony until it 
slowly starves or freezes to death, may be re- 
lieved from much needless suffering. 

The interests of animal life are dear to the 
hearts of a great army of American humanitar- 
ians. We have published much reform literature 
in the shape of humane leaflets. We plan to 
print a very considerable number of new leaflets 
covering additional phases of animal abuses and 
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their correction. A crusade is needed to do 
away with slippery pavements which do incal- 
culable damage and greatly injure traffic; re- 
forms are needed in connection with slaughter- 
ing and slaughterhouses. The treatment of 
young calves in transportation in this country 
is worthy of the bloody traditions of the Roman 
arena. The suppression of the old horse traffic 
and the encouragement of work-horse parades, 
animal shelters and farms of rest, will also 
receive our attention. This Association is 
thankful to note that the slaughter of seals at 
sea, which has resulted in such frightful de- 
struction of their young through starvation, is 
being largely corrected through governmental 
action. 

The Association employs a clerical force to 
handle its publications, and its correspondence 
involves over twenty-five thousand letters a 
year. It serves as a national clearing-house for 
humane ideas and methods, and assists in bring- 
ing together humanitarians so as to concen- 
trate their efforts in fighting special abuses. 
The humane census conducted by the Associa- 
tion for several years shows that the active anti- 
cruelty societies in the United States has grown 
from 348 during 1909 to 471 for 1911. We are 
elad to have all persons interested in the hu- 
mane cause become members of this national 
organization which represents the work before 
the world at large. 

The anticruelty cause stands for Mercy, Jus- 
tice and Righteousness. Its only creed declares 
that all life is entitled to humane and kindly 
treatment. It holds that the great advancement 
of mankind through the ages has been meas- 
ured by the increase of humanity and the de- 
crease of cruelty, for it maintains that knowl- 
edge alone does not make men better but that 
kindness and humanity added are vastly more 
essential. 

WILLIAM O. STILLMAN, President, 
The American Humane Association. 


Albany, New York, U. S. A. 


Do not forget that your dogs need to be fed 


twice a day. 


A Good Work. 


Worcester has an exceptionally valuable sum- 
mer work, organized by the Rev. R. J. Floody, 
D. D., head of the Social Settlement, at 13 Mill- 
bury street, Vernon square. It is called The 
Garden City. A large tract of land that had 
been used as a “dump” was secured and laid 
out in little plots, 10 by 20 feet; boys and girls 
were given one of these plots for a garden by 
payment of five cents each. Seeds and some of 
the necessary tools were provided, and the chil- 
dren had the produce of these little gardens for 
their own use. Prizes were also given for the 
best gardens. Before this was done no fruit 
tree in Worcester had been safe from boy 
thieves but as soon as the boys had their own 
gardens they began to realize the rights of 
property, and very few cases arose where fruit 
trees were disturbed. 

Another very good result of Mr. Floody’s 
work was education in kind consideration of 
animals. These boys had been very cruel in 
their treatment of dogs and cats, so Mr. Floody 
got pets for them—rabbits, guinea pigs, foxes, 
a coon, white rats and mice, and specially 
recommended them to the boys’ care. These 
animals soon became the pets of the whole com- 
munity. The boys would neither hurt them 
themselves, nor allow any one else to hurt them 

Mr. Floody then decided to start a Band of 
Mercy, and this was the beginning of it. I will 
give the story in his own words. 

“We had a pet coon that broke out one night 
and was found dead the next morning in the 
street. He was such a pet that we could take 
him up in our arms and carry him. The chil- 
dren cried when he was dead. They determined 
to give him a good Christian burial. They got 
a cracker box for casket, put a lid on it, and 
wrote on the lid, “At Rest.’ We put it in a 
erave about three feet deep. It was then sod- 
ded, square white stones at the corners, flowers 
were put on the mound, and on the very top, 
right in the center, they put a little cross. That 
little grave is in the center of Garden City to 
this day. After the ceremonies of the inter- 
ment were over, the little Mayor said: ‘Boys, 
we will start a Band of Mercy, and the kid that 
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don’t join it, we will make him.’ . . We started 
in good earnest a Band of Mercy, and now we 
have enrolled over eight hundred members, one 
of the largest Bands of Mercy in the world. 
Every little member considers himself an officer 
to protect the animals, and so the animals have 


, 


a good time now.’ 


Suppose that all the heads of settlement house 
work made as strong a point as Mr. Floody has 
done, teaching young people to regard the rights 
of others, and to practice kind consideration to- 
ward every living creature, what a decrease we 
should see in injustice, thievery and cruelty! 

Phe* Hamilton .Co. > by Gan ewhichiisein 
Cincinnati, Ohio, E. P. Bradstreet, president, 
has sent us its report. This society, though 
small, has got 156 convictions for cruelty dur- 
ing the year; helped abolish slop-feeding, there- 
by securing purer milk, practically abolished the 
use of prods with nails used in driving cattle; 
had a free clinic for animals and given instruc- 
tion on humane harness. 

What they hope to do is to secure humane 
education in the schools; give free lectures to 
drivers; make it unlawful to keep horses in 
cellars or in filthy stables, or to confine horses 
in stalls too narrow for them to lie down in. 

They also wish to establish a place where all 
animals not wanted can be humanely destroyed. 

All these plans for the future are desirable 
for every city and every humane society, yet 
how few have brought them to pass! 

Another most noteworthy act this society ac- 
complished was getting possession of starving 
dogs from the dog pound and having the dog 
catcher convicted and fined for cruelty. It does 
not say, removed from office, but we hope this 
was the case, as it naturally would be. 


Warning to Parents. 

Milford, December 26.—A gun given to Al- 
bert Blair Boone, aged 14 years, for a Christ- 
mas present caused his death. With his 15- 
year-old chum, Fred Evers, young Boone went 
into the Bear Hill woods to try the new gun 


on any small game they could find. In climb- 


ing a high rock Boone handed the gun back to 
Evers to hold, when the trigger caught on a 
stone and the gun discharged, a bullet entering 
Boone’s head, causing instant death. The medi- 
cal examiner and the police declared it a case 
of accidental shooting. 

We frequently read of boys who have shot 
and killed another boy or a girl when amusing 
themselves with the deadly weapon presented 
to them by foolish parents. The unusual fea- 
ture of this case was that the boy owning the 
gun was himself the victim. 


HUMANE 
EDUCATION 


Moving Picture Shows. 

There has been some attempt at reform in 
moving picture shows but it does not go deep 
enough. It seems hard to convince even men 
and women from whom one would expect 
higher standards of education that all picture 
shows of hunting, fighting, and cruelty are de- | 
moralizing to the young, no matter how artfully 
they are padded out with moral sentiments. It 
is enough to make his Satanic majesty laugh 
to see sensational pictures of bull fights, wild 
animals lassoed, shot and hunted to death, In- 
dians on the war path and then to hear the 
lecturer who practically says—Look at this ex- 
citing scene. How the men are enjoying it— 
but you must not do anything like it yourself. 

The boys look, are fired with zeal to go and 
do likewise. 

Many instances have been told showing the 
evil effects on boys by these pictures. Not long 
ago, two boys ran away from home with the 
hope of finding the “Wild West” where these 
exciting deeds were done. Other boys have 
tried to spur and beat their old family horse 
into a gallop and have attempted to lasso the 
cow that was unfortunate enough to be at their 
mercy. 

In the Boston Herald, Sunday, March 3, there 
is the account of a little boy whose misguided 
parents took him to see one of these sensational 
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moving picture shows, in which a battle took 
place between Indians and cowboys. The child 
watched the fight for a few minutes, then with 
a scream of terror he fell unconscious into his 
mother’s arms. For some days he lingered de- 
lirious, screaming at times in agonizing fear of 
Indians and then he died. 

Yet parents will probably continue to take 
their children to see these, worse than brutal 
shows. What is even worse, and seems almost 
incredible, a minister of the Gospel of Christ— 
the Gospel of peace and love, invited one of 
these demoralizing shows to his own town for 
the amusement of the young people of his par- 
ish, Are we going forward—or backward? 
How can any reasoning man or woman consider 
wildly exciting pictures of bull fights, hunting, 
bloodshed, cruelty and fighting, anything else 
than demoralizing to the young? 


Many lovers of dogs are familiar with Bishop 
William Crosswell Doane’s beautiful poem on 
his dog. The bishop has recently celebrated his 
eightieth birthday. He was born in Boston, but 
now resides in Albany, N. Y. 

The dog about whom this poem was written, 
which has been so extensively circulated on 
printed postal cards and through newspaper quo- 
tation, was a handsome and dignified St. Ber- 
nard, 

Speaking of his dog, at one time Bishop 
Doane said: 

“I do not think he is especially clever, but his 
nobleness and dignity are beyond dispute. He 
is never far from me from early morning, when 
he comes into my room to wake me, until mid- 
night, when he goes to his kennel and I go to my 
bed. He is at my heels in the house and at my 
heels in the street. 

“On week days he goes with me to the cathe- 
dral for the short daily service, watching for my 
first movement toward leaving the house, that he 
- may be sure not to miss me. But on Sunday he 
lies patiently at the head of the stairs and never 
makes a motion toward following me. Sunday 
with him is altogether a day of rest.” 

Shortly before the dog’s death Bishop Doane 
wrote the poem that has been so much admired: 


I am quite sure he thinks that I am God, 
Since he is God, on whom each one depends 

For life and all things that his bounty sends— 
My dear old dog, most constant of all friends, 
Not quick to mind, but quicker far than JI, 
To Him whom God I know and own; his 
Deep brown and liquid, watches for my nod; 
He is more patient underneath the rod 

Than I, when God His wise corrections sends. 
He looks love at me deep as words e’er spake, 
And from me never crumb or sup will take 
But he wags thanks with his most vocal tail, 
And when some crashing noise wakes all his fear 
ELe-1seconten: angeduletelim esdiieticar, 

Secure that my protection will prevail, 

So faithful, trustful, mindful, thankful, he 
Tells me what I unto my God should be. 


STORIES FOR OLD | 
we AND YOUNG a 


The Cat That ‘‘ Made Good.’’ 

“What makes my little girl so serious?” asked 
Mr. Holley, as he laid down his book and helped 
his little daughter to take off her coat, mittens, 
hood and muff. She had been to church with 
her mother, and although it was cold and snowy, 
they had enjoyed the brisk walk in the clear, 
crisp air, judging from the roses in their cheeks. 

“Bettie has been very quiet all the morning,” 
said Mrs. Holley. “Do you feel quite well, 
dear ?” 

“Yes, ma’am,’ replied Bettie, very soberly. 
Then she went out of the room to hang her gar- 
ments in their place. This done, she ran along 
the hall to the kitchen and peeped in. Making 
a mysterious sign to the maid working over the 
stove she asked, eagerly, “Did it come back,” 

“It’s in the basement now,’’ whispered the 
maid, coming close to the door. Bettie smiled 
and nodded her head and the maid nodded back, 
smilingly. Then mamma Holley came out to see 
how dinner was getting on. 

Bettie sat on her father’s lap and listened to a 
little story he had found in the children’s page 
of a paper and a very nice little story it was, too. 
But she had no bright laughter for it and no 
sparkle came to the usually beaming eyes. 

Mrs. Holley called them to dinner presently 
and Bettie went to the table. 


eye, 


“The sermon 


a 
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would have interested you this morning,’ Mrs. 
Holley said to her husband. “The minister 
spoke of the way fathers sometimes treat their 
boys in their childhood, making them work 
without any encouragement. He said the worst 
of boys could often be loved into shape instead 
of being licked into shape.” 

Mr. Holley did not get time to reply before 
Bettie’s face literally burst its shroud of gloom 
and beamed with smiles: ‘‘That’s just what I 
have been thinking, papa—’” she began, but at 
that moment there was a faraway crash and all 
three rose to their feet. Bettie’s face flushed 
and she clasped her hands together as she 
watched her papa’s face. 

“It’s that miserable cat again!” he cried, and 
he threw down his napkin and started for the 
kitchen. “I'll throw him out once more. How 
does he get into the basement—that’s what I’d 
like to know!” 

‘Sit down and eat your dinner, Bettie,’ said 
Mrs. Holley, taking her own seat. “Papa will 
be back in a minute.” But Bettie ran after her 
father. He had gone to the basement where the 
furnace was and opened a window, and Bettie, 
looking from a window in the kitchen, saw a 
struggling cat thrust out into the snowy yard, 
and she heard the window banged together. Her 
face was as red as a rose as she returned to the 
table, and the maid, serving the dinner, knew 
that she was trying to keep back the tears be- 
cause she was winking very fast and the little 
fingers that handled her fork were trembling. 

Mr. Holley came back to the dining-room 
and sat down, very much annoyed. 

“Mary,” he told the maid, in stern tones, 
‘don’t open the basement window again. We 
don’t want that tramp cat around here.” 

The next minute he and Mrs. Holley rose to 
their feet for the second time, in alarm. Bettie 
had rushed from the table and buried her head 
in the sofa pillow, sobbing loudly. It was a long 
time before they could quiet her. They could 
not imagine what she was crying about. Finally 
they became alarmed. Then Mary came forward, 
with an explanation. “If you please, sir,’ she 
said, rather timidly, “it is about the cat. She 
asked me before she went to church to let it in 
the warm furnace room. She likes the cat, sir.” 


& 


“Why, Bettie!” exclaimed her father, “If you 
want a cat so badly I will buy you one of those 
big fluffy Persian cats.” 

“Oh, papa,” the little one sobbed, letting her 
father take her on his knee, “The poor kitty has 
no home—nobody wants it—like you—you told 
us, you know, how your father wouldn't let you 
come home till you had earned some money— 
and the minister said this morning we could love 
people into shape—won’t you try it with the poor 
kitty ’stead of throwing it out all the time? I’m 
sure he’d be a good kitty if he only had a 
chances: 

Mr. and Mrs. Holley exchanged ashamed 
glances. Mr. Holley beckoned to Mary. “Open 
the basement window and take some milk down 
for it,’ he said. LBettie’s eyes sparkled. “Oh, 
papa, you are so good!” she cried, kissing him 
many times. Her tongue was loosened, but 
while she obeyed her mother’s request to finish 
her dinner, she said to her father,—‘‘You know 
you told us, that night when you were talking 
about your father, that you ‘made good’ and 
showed him what a man you could be, but it 
was so hard to do. When the kind neighbor’ 
gave you work and paid you something for it 
you took the chance to show your father how 
you could work if someone was kind, and so we 
can’t do more than try the kitty, anyway, can 
we? I just am sure he'll ‘make good.’ ” 

Mr. Holley laughed. “I didn’t know she was 
listening that evening when I was going over 
my boyhood trials to you,’ he remarked to Mrs. 
Holley ; she shook her head, saying with a smile, 
“Nor I, either.” 


“Now, Bettie,” said her father, after dinner, 
“T am going to let you do what you want to 
with the kitten. He is not very clean at present. 
Mary must wipe him off with a wet cloth before 
you can play with him, but after he is clean 
you may go on with your plan to make a good 
citizen out of him. He is a thief and a fighter 
now. I have seen him jump on the kitchen 
table after food and have heard him brawling 
about the fences nights, and in the mornings | 
have noticed his torn ears and his scratched nose. 
You have a bigger job than you think on your 
hands to make a pet out of a tramp.” 

“Love will do anything, the minister said,” 
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cried Bettie. “How could he be a good cat with- 
out anybody to care about him?” 

Several weeks have passed by. As | write 
this story the tramp cat is lying on a sofa beside 
the steam radiator. He is not much like the 
dusty-coated, fierce-tempered tramp that Bettie 
undertook to love into shape. He is sleek and 
handsome, good tempered, so attached to his 
home that he rarely spends a night outdoors. 
Sometimes when he hears his brothers snarling 
on the fences outside he raises an inquiring ear, 
but soon stretches himself comfortably and 
drifts into dreamland again. 

It only took a few days under Bettie’s fast- 
wagging tongue and tender stroking for him 
to understand that he was on trial, and nobly 
did he respond. 

Submitting to Mary’s first bath rather angrily, 
he later carried on the good work by washing 
himself steadily for almost two days. “Why, 
Kitty, you'll wear out your tongue,” Bettie 
would cry, but he kept right on washing till he 
had every hair smooth and glossy. Then the 
beauty of his black and gray stripes appeared 
and the rings about his tail came to light and 
made him so handsome that Mr. Holley threw 
up his hands when he saw him. “Is this that 
starved, miserable-looking animal that I threw 
out of the basement every time it came in?” 

“Oh, papa,” Bettie said with great pride, “he’s 
‘making good,’ isn’t he? Why, he lets me take 
him up now, and never tries to scratch. And 
instead of hollering like mad every time he 


smells food, he just sits quietly on a chair while 
Mary gets his dinner ready and never cries for 
it once, though you can see by his tail and his 
eyes he is just trying to control himself.” 

After a while Beauty, as he was named, was 
allowed to sit in the dining-room, and finally he 
became such a mannerly cat that he was often 
taken into the parlor to be shown off. 

When he found that Mary could clean him 
with a damp cloth and put witch hazel on his 
small hurts he always went to her after being in 
the basement for a night or an afternoon, that 
being his place when the family were away from 
home, and Mary must stop her work and wipe 
him off or he would walk about under her feet 
until he had the basement dust wiped off. Then 
he would go to the dining-room door or wherever 
Bettie was and sit happily beside her, politely 
waiting to join in her play. 

He seemed to grow younger instead of older, 
for when spring came and he could run out 
doors he cut up very kittenish capers, and in the 
picture you may see one of these merry games 
of his—climbing up the clothesline post.— 
L. BENTON. 


CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 
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In his book of memoirs entitled “Campaign- 
ing with Grant,’ Gen. Horace Porter quotes 
these words as having been uttered by Grant at 
a dinner table: “If people only knew how much 
more they could get out of a horse by gentle- 
ness than by harshness, they would save a great 
deal of trouble both to the horse and the man. 
A horse is a particularly intelligent animal; he 
can be made to do almost anything if his master 
has intelligence enough to let him know what 
is required. Some men, for instance, when they 
want to lead a horse forward, turn toward him 
and stare him in the face. He, of course, thinks 
they are barring his way, and he stands still. 
If they would turn their backs to him and move 
on he would naturally follow. I am looking 
forward longingly to the time when we can end 
this war, and I can settle down on my St. Louis 
farm and raise horses.” 
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Bird Shot. 
BY ORIN EDSON CROOKER 

Among the farmer’s best friends are the birds 
which frequent his fields and orchards. 

Only a few birds become pests, and then it 
is only for a comparatively short time each 
year. Their services as insect destroyers the 
balance of the season more than compensate for 
such damage as they may do to fruits and 
berries 

Not every hawk is a hen-hawk. The red- 
shouldered and red-tailed hawks, so often mis- 
taken for chicken thieves, live almost entirely 
on mice and other rodents. Sparrow hawks eat 
more grasshoppers and beetles than they do 
sparrows. Don’t shoot a hawk unless you catch 
him in the act. 


The loss to agriculturists in the United States 
from insects is about $500,000,000 annually. 
Every farmer pays his portion of this tax. The 
birds alone keep the insects within any kind of 
bounds. Without them agriculture would soon 
become almost impossible. 


A single pair of house wrens will dispose of 
1,000 insects every day. 


The diet of the common meadow-lark has 
been shown to consist of seventy-five per cent. 
of injurious insects and twelve per cent. of 
weed seeds. 


It has been estimated that in a state the size 
of Iowa the tree sparrows alone will consume 
more than 850 tons of weed seeds annually. 

In a certain locality in Illinois it was found 
that thirty-six per cent. of the food of forty 
varieties of birds was made up of canker-worms. 
From seventy-five to 100 were found in the 
crops of some birds 


We pay for police protection for ourselves, 
our family and our property when we pay our 
taxes. Let us not begrudge the birds taking a 
little toll from our orchard or berry patch now 
and then by way of recompense for their ser- 
vices. 

When birds become a nuisance in this way, 
devise some means of scaring them away. Don’t 
settle matters with a shot-gun.—Farm Journal. 
Hoopeston, Illinois, 


An Important Letter. 
Albany, N. Y., February 24, 1912. 
To Officers of Societies for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
in the United States, 
Dear Friends :— 

For several years this Association has re- 
ceived more or less complaint from many parts 
of the United States that horses employed in 
the mail service were in unfit or unsound condi- 
tion for use. 

The trouble seems to be that the Federal Govy- 
ernment allows a fixed sum, as I understand it, 
to mail carriers for horse service both in rural 
free delivery and in the collection of mails in 
cities. This allowance is, possibly, inadequate 
to get good sound horses, in the present in- 
flated condition of prices for the same. Some 
mail carriers get good horses in spite of this. I 
have seen horses employed collecting the mails 
in a city that were obliged to cover a great 
many miles in a comparatively short time, hob- 
bling along with diseased feet and unsound legs, 
in an entirely unfit condition. Frequently, the 
horses are old and skinny, and plainly show 
their poor state for service. 

This is a disgrace to our National Govern- 
ment and certainly should be reformed by some 
plan to be devised, either by the Postoffice De- 
partment or Congress. In the “New York 
World” of February 4, 1912, I find a statement 
that the Superintendent of the American S. P. 
C. A., the day before had examined in New 
York City seventeen of the horses employed by 
the New York Mail Company, which has con- 
tracts for carrying the United States mail in 
that city. The horses were examined while in 
actual service by the Superintendent and two 
expert veterinarians. Not one of the seventeen 
animals was in a sound condition. They were 
emaciated and suffering; some were foundered; 
others had strained and swollen tendons, or had 
sprung knees and were otherwise unfit. They 
were also mismated, large and small horses 
being matched in teams, with the result of 
throwing the burden largely on one horse. 

This condition of affairs is certainly very dis- 
creditable to the present government system of 
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In order to ascertain con- 

horses throughout the 
United States, this circular letter will be sent to 
423 active S. P. C. A. May we not count upon 
the co-operation of your Society to report 
promptly on the condition of such horses, in 
your locality, whether used for rural free de- 
livery, or in any department of the postoffice 
service in larger towns? If necessary, please 
make a special and prompt investigation, and 
specify conditions in detail exactly as found, 
especially if abuses exist. 

It is my purpose to tabulate these reports and 
present the same to the Postmaster-General of 
the United States. If we cannot get satisfac- 
tory regulation of these abuses from the Post- 
office Department, I propose to present the sub- 
ject in detail, with abuses found, to President 
Taft and to every Member of Congress and ask 
for Congressional action. 
your cooperation? 

Earnestly urging you to take action in this 
matter, as the best work can be done by collec- 
tive effort, and hoping that you will write me 
promptly, in any event, I am, with thanks, 

Faithfully yours, 
W. O. STILLMAN, President. 


managing this work. 
cerning mail carriers’ 


May we not have 


P. S. If you can let me have photographs 
of mail carriers’ horses showing unfit condition 
for service, it would be more effective in re- 
forming present conditions than any verbal com- 
plaint we could make. A photo is good evi- 
dence and what it shows cannot be explained 
away.—W. O. S. 

This appeal is equally suited for individuals 
and any one who knows of a mail carrier’s 
horse unfit for work should write at once to Dr. 
Stillman. 


When Pets Are Profitable. 


Comparatively few people realize how much 
the personal element counts in the care of live- 
stock. It goes beyond mere good care of the 
animals and the supply of their regular rations, 
and shows in the very tangible form of a differ- 
ence in dollars and cents. 

A few years ago I had a herdsman whom I 


considered a fairly good man. He had no spe- 


cial liking for cattle but, as far as I could dis-~ 
cover, never abused them and his work was 
done regularly and well. His place was after- 
ward filled by a man who was naturally fond of 
animals and who made pets of all the cows. This 
sympathetic attitude wrought a change. He fed 
them exactly the same rations, but there was an 
appreciable increase in the amount of milk. 

A similar example recently came under my 
notice in regard to poultry. Of two flocks re- 
ceiving exactly the same care, the one that was 
most intimate with its caretaker thrived better 
and laid more eggs. It never pays to keep hens 
that are wild and afraid of their keeper; there 
is often an unsuspected financial loss in such 
cases. Ina small flock the loss might not cause 
a serious leak in the farm income, but in a large 
number of hens the loss would be considerable. 

Davip BuFFUM. 


This is the story of how two cows were taken 
care of by their owner according to a local 
paper. Because his two cows would not be led 
in the way they should go a farmer of Tiverton, 
R. I., peppered them with bird shot at close 
range, causing wounds of eight and 12 inches. 
In the local court he pleaded guilty to charges 
of cruelty brought by the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals and was fined $10 
and costs. 

Only $10, and the unfortunate cows were 
left in the hands of their cowardly and cruel 
master to be again the victims of his insane 
temper! Why can we not have laws that will 
forbid men convicted of cruelty to keep any ani- 
mals in their possession? 


The Animal Rescue League, during the month 
of February, received and humanely cared for 
321 dogs and 1286 cats and kittens; 16 horses in 
a condition unfit for work were taken by the 
League veterinarian and destroyed. The agents 
of the League made, during the month, 912 calls 
and collected 1006 animals. 


Send 12 cents in stamps to this office for 
“Book of Cheerful Dogs and Cats.” 


Bungalow Notes. 


Pine Ridge, March 3.—The birds went away 
on a visit and we scarcely saw one for several 
days. They all seemed to go together, the tree 
sparrows, English sparrows, juncos, woodpeckers 
and blue jays. Only the chickadees stood by and 
made their usual cheery calls upon us at inter- 
vals through the day. 

I was beginning to be alarmed. I said to the 
Man-of-the-Bungalow, “That violent rain and 
high wind must have killed them.” He smiled 
the smile of superior wisdom and said, “They’ll 
come back. Don’t be alarmed.” 

Then came Sunday, ten above zero, a high 
wind blowing, and in this bitter cold back came 
the birds, hungry as hungry could be. The 
juncos flocked over the rockery. The tree spar- 
rows were busy, sometimes on one side of the 
Bungalow with the English sparrows, sometimes 
on the other with the juncos. The little fighter 
came back—a winter chippy—and as before, 
drove everything before him. The blue pirates— 
I mean the blue jays—swooped down on the 
lumps of suet tied on the cedar trees and drove 
their bills into them, breaking off large pieces in 
much the same manner that a miner breaks out 
pieces of coal with a pickaxe. 

The crows were unusually venturesome, six 
of them coming quite near the bird table, and a 
flock of eight robins flew over the rocks alight- 
ing in the tall oak tree at the foot of the ledge 
where a family of fat grey squirrels live in a 
squirrel house. Down below us in the quiet grove 
the partridges and pheasants appeared—so they 
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all came back to the tables that are always set, al- 
ways waiting for all hungry creatures at Pine 
Ridge. “He maketh therain to fall on the 
just and the unjust’; shall we, then, withold 
our bounty or say that this one or that one shall 
not be fed? 

We never mean to let our tables or our feed- 
ing grounds get entirely empty, but when I came 
home from the city today and, entering the Bun- 
galow, looked out on the bird tables and rockery, 
behold, everything was cleaned off as if there 
had been a devastating army. There must have 
been a great crowd of birds and squirrels here 
since I left home this morning, I thought. Then 
I went to the closet and filled my coat pockets 
with lumps of sugar, for just outside the Bunga- 
low gate there were waiting with eager ex- 
pectancy, Beppo, Madrina, Anita and Baby 
Dino, their long ears pricked forward, their vel- 
vet noses thrust through the bars. They had 
spied me out when I got out of the carriage, fol- 
lowed me, pushed against me, and I felt one oi 
them seize my cloak behind and tug at it as a 
gentle reminder of the sugar which they con- 
sider I owe them. , 

As I was loading myself up with lumps of 
sugar, intending to pay a visit to the horses when 
the donkeys were appeased, Janet remarked 
dryly—‘“The donkeys have been up here all the 
afternoon eating the crumbs off the bird table and 
the rockery, and browsing off the cedar trees!” 

So that accounted for the empty table, and the 
bare rocks; someone had left the gate open and 
in they all had walked. I should like to have 
seen them! 

Dino has beautiful times dragging his father 
and his mother around by the hair of their heads 
or necks, He makes them play with him, though 
sometimes his mother gets rather cross. As a 
matter of fact. Madrina has not a very pleasant 
temper. It is always wise to keep one eye on her 
heels which have a sudden and unexpected way 
of flying up into the air. 

March 7.—We have had another snowstorm, 
and again the ground is white where a few days 
ago, in spite of almost zero weather, patches of 
bright green were seen in warm, sunny spots. 
The Charles River overflowed its banks until the 
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whole meadow below us was changed into a shin- 
ing lake, but today it is a white lake. 

This forenoon we had a new development of 
donkey wisdom. There are two gates that open 
into the Bungalow grounds; one is a wide gate 
through which Beppo has been driven in his 
little cart two or three times; the other is the 
gate that was left open by accident through 
which the four donkeys came, as | have men- 
tioned. Both gates were closed, but one of the 
donkeys—we don’t know which one—opened the 
big gate somehow—we don’t know how. The 
first thing we did know was that Anita and 
Madrina were marching solemnly up through the 
cedars toward the house with Black Beauty, who 
never before set foot in the bungalow grounds, 
following close behind. It seemed exactly as if 
the donkeys had said to her, “Black Beauty, come 
along with us and we will show you a fine feed- 
ing place.” The three marauders were soon hus- 
tled out and scampered off in high glee, donkeys 
with ears back and heads down, the old mare 
with head and tail up. What a good time these 
animals have when allowed a little freedom! 


Dear Animal Rescue League :— 

About a week ago I received a letter from 
you asking if we were satisfied with the dog 
that we got from the League. 

You will no doubt be pleased to learn that we 
love him very dearly and consider ourselves 
fortunate to have found such a faithful and 
gentle companion for our little girl and boy. 
They are inseparable, and with the little black 
kitten, make a lively quartette. 

He is a very handsome collie of very fine 
breed and is admired by all who see him. He 
has a playful, gentle disposition, and is de- 
voted to us all. One cannot help loving him. 
He and the black kitten became firm friends 
immediately and have shared the same bed every 
night. There is plenty of room for him to run 
and play for the house stands quite alone with 
fields and woods all around. 

It is quite a sight to see him in his playful 
moods. He leaps and frolics over the snow, and 
jumps the fences and hedges at great bounds. 
His favorite sport is hide and seek with the 
children and when it is time for them to come 


from school he knows, and is always on hand to 
meet them. When the automobile comes up to 
the door he is the first one in the car ready for 
a ride. 1 am sending you a little picture taken 
in the woods near the house. Tinto is in the 
centre of the group and the black kitten is on the 
sled. Soon I will send you a larger and better 
picture of the dog. Tinto is an odd name but it 
was the only one he seemed familiar with when 
we first got him. 

I trust that you feel assured that we are more 
than satisfied with the dog, and if he could talk, 
I know that he would tell you that he is quite 
content in his new home and among his many 
friends, for he has found what all animals appre- 
ciate—love and kindness. 

Yours very truly, 
Wise GW 2S: 


Engine 25, Fort Hill Square. 
To the Animal Rescue League :— 
On receipt of letter in relation to the cat that 
I received from same, all I can say is that he is 
everything that a cat can be and he gets the best 
of everything. I think he had a cold when I first 
got him, but he is now in good health. I lost a 
dog that I had had twenty-one years, Rover 
Kyan, one of the best friends I ever had on this 
earth. I wish you could mention it in the 
monthly paper as I get the same every month. 
Respectfully, 
James F. Ryan, CAPTAIN. 
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An Interesting Letter. 

Please find enclosed check for $2.00 to pay for 
a year’s associate membership and a two-year 
subscription to “Our Fourfooted Friends.” You 
can't imagine how much pleasure | take in read- 
ing your Bungalow Notes, for 1 dearly love all 
kinas of little birds. ‘There is a large orchard 
very near my house, and I feed the birds there 
three times a day. I use chick feed as the grain 
is small, and there are many different kinds in 
it; also tie suet on the limbs of the trees. I have 
about 150 sparrows, fifteen or twenty blue jays, 
five crows, six woodcock, and six more birds 
that I don’t know the names of. 

Last summer a family of robins built a nest in 
the maple tree in the yard. One of the baby 
robins fell out, and the cat promptly brought it 
into the house. He had not injured it, but it 
was nearly scared to death, so | put it in a box 
and when I went back, an hour later, robin was 
standing up with his mouth wide open looking 
for dinner. I fed him on worms, bread and 
milk and chick feed, covered him at night with 
flannel to keep him nice and warm, and gave 
him the liberty of a room all by himself, secure 
trom cats. I soon taught him to fly, and he grew 
into a big beautiful robin, so he could feed him- 
self and take his bath. When he got so he could 
fly a little, | took him out in the yard and put 
him on the fence so he could see his mother. 
She would fly down where he was, but no 
amount of persuasion could induce him to leave 
me, and he would promptly fly back into my 
lap. But I knew | couldn’t keep him all winter, 
and that bye and bye he would be lonesome and 
long for company of his own kind, so one day, 
after he had grown up and was perfectly able to 
care for himself, I took him out doors and let 
him go. He stayed around the place till cold 
I often think of him, and I had a 
good cry after he had gone. I guess I will bring 
my long letter to a close, and wishing you lots of 
good luck, I remain, 


weather. 


Sincerely your friend, 


Mrs. G. C. 


Send 10 cents for our Annual Report, which 
will soon be out. 


A New Book. 

Friends of the League are offered an opportu- 
nity to add a very interesting book to their libra- 
ries and at the same time to help the League. 
“Stonefield Silhouettes,’ by Cornelia Minor Ar- 
nold, is a collection of charming stories of Old 
New England. The language, the customs, the 
quaint mannerisms and the superstitions of olden 
times are set forth in such an entertaining fash- 
ion that, having begun to read it, it is difficult to 
lay down the book until the last story is finished. 
The marvellous cures of bed-ridden invalids; the 
experiences of the lazy man of the village with 
his dog, Amelek; the witch who wore a hornet’s 
nest in place of a bonnet; the woman who be- 
queathed to her doctor all the pills and lotions he 
had given her, which she had carefully saved for 
that purpose, are all historical facts and afford 
the reader solid information as well as much en- 
tertainment. 


Mrs. Arnold is a member of the Animal Res- 
cue League of Boston and has helped us in many 
ways, though her home is in New York, on the 
Hudson River. The price of the book is $1.50, 
and she offers the League 75 cents on every copy 
sold through our office. We hope we shall re- 
ceive many applications for the book. We can 
heartily recommend it as a delightful gift to an 
invalid or shut-in, since there is nothing grue- 
some or painful in any of the stories, neither 1s 
there a dull page. 


The book is dedicated to Mrs. James Speyer, 
“The friend of the friendless, whose voice is ever 
lifted to plead the cause of those dumb mouths 
that have no speech!” 


Summer is coming and we shall have more 
calls to take care of horses needing a rest than 
our stalls will admit of our taking, unless our 
friends help us put on a small addition. Last 
week we were asked to take three horses from 
different places. Who will help us build six 
stalls? Each stall will cost about $100. 
Perhaps some one who has lost a horse would 
like to make one of these stalls a memorial stall. 


new 
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TRIP AND Hts FRIEND. 


A League Dog and One of His Friends. 

This is Trip, a Welsh terrier, with one of his 
little friends. He is very fond of children, and 
he will guard them against any supposed harm. 
If anyone from outside advances quickly toward 
a child he loves he will immediately come be- 
tween them and the object of his affection. 

We took him from the League more than 
seven years ago. He has developed many of the 
good traits of his kind, and very few bad ones. 
He is very devoted to those he knows, but he is 
quite distant to strangers. It is best for them 
not to try to make advances at first. 

He is a good watch dog, and he has a fierce 
bark that might be that of a much larger dog. 

aes ae Si 


Most urgent requests have come to us to 
establish receiving stations at the West End, 
Charlestown, East Boston, and other places 
within reach of our runabout and ambulance. 
We will establish these stations just as quickly as 
money is given us for the purpose. When we 
start work of this sort beyond the reach of our 
runabout we always urge an independent, incor- 


porated society, although this invariably takes 
some members and donators from us, among 
those who cannot give to us and to their own 
local work, but in establishing places for receiv- 
ing animals near at hand we must do it all, and 
for that purpose we stand in great need of funds. 

All who feel interested in having a larger 
number of neglected, suffering animals humanely 
cared for should do more to provide the Animal 
Rescue League with funds for this purpose. We 
are ready to do more work, but we cannot en- 
large our work without enlarged funds. We 
have all the equipment for taking care of a much 
larger number of animals, house room, yard 
room, a runabout, an ambulance, an incinerator, 
and the most humane method of putting animals 
to death that has ever been used or known—but 
to do more work we must have more agents, and 
we want receiving stations all over Greater 
Boston. 


At our Roxbury Receiving Station more than 
2000 animals, principally cats and kittens, were 
received last year, yet we do not get help enough 
from Roxbury residents even to pay the wages of 
the woman who receives the animals. 

Our membership fee of one dollar a year could 
not surely be a very great tax on any but the 
poorest people. We ought to have five hundred 
members, at least, in Roxbury. 

We do a very large work in Dorchester and get 
very little assistance from that district. It is the 
same in South Boston, Charlestown, East Boston, 
yet the calls from these places are constant and 
imperative. 

We have a few members in all these places. 
We wish we had many, many more. We need 
them and we think we deserve them. 


I went to Norwood on invitation of the Wo- 
man’s Club, January 23, and spoke on the need of 
a home or shelter for animals in every city and 
town. After the meeting it was suggested that 
a committee be appointed to see what could be 
done about starting either a branch of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League or an independent society 
there, and I am still hoping to hear that this 
plan will be carried out. 
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Saturday, March 2, on invitation of members 
of the League residing in Worcester, I went to 
Worcester and gave a talk on rescue or shelter 
work for animals, to a good-sized audience. The 
feeling has been very strong there in favor of a 
Worcester Animal Rescue League conducted on 
the same lines as the Boston work. Worcester is 
a large city and should most certainly be able to 
carry on and support the very important and 
practical humane work of caring for homeless, 
neglected and lost animals. Very sad _ stories 
have been related of deserted cats, dying kittens 
and suffering animals that could quickly be re- 
lieved if there were a receiving station for ani- 
mals conveniently situated for such work. It 
is the only humane solution of the dog and cat 
question which is so much talked about. 


Prizes were given this year to two members of 
the Horses’ Aid Association who have taken ex- 
cellent care of their horses through the year. 
Mr. C. Buckley, a city expressman, received the 
prize of $15, for bringing a horse which he 
bought in very poor condition up to fine condi- 
tion during the year through his good care. Mr. 
John Hurley received a second prize for the uni- 
formly good care he had taken of his horse 
through a trying winter and under particularly 
hard circumstances. 


Public Meeting and Medals. 


The public meeting of the Animal Rescue 
League was held at Park Street Chapel Tuesday, 
February 27, at 3 p.m. Mrs. Huntington 
Smith gave her annual report, which will be 
published and ready for distribution we hope 
by the latter part of this month. Mr. Perkins 
of Wellesley, president of the Village Improve- 
ment Society, gave a short but excellent talk on 
the cruelty of the steel trap which is set in the 
woods in ali country places. Mrs. Roland Lin- 
coln spoke to the audience on humane and heroic 
deeds and presented the Lincoln medals to R. 
Frank Waugh, who pushed his boat a mile 
through broken ice cakes on the Penobscot river 
and rescued a kitten whose tail was frozen into 
the ice; Sergeant Frederick J. Swendeman and 
James S. Keating of police boat ‘Watchman, 


who rescued a dog from floating ice in Boston 
harbor; and Miss Alice Kelley of Roxbury, who 
went to the rescue of a cat two boys were abus- 
ing. 

Mrs. Robert Miller had charge of a table of 
literature. 

After the meeting, tea was served in the 
smaller vestry, the ladies assisting being Mrs. A. 
W. Estabrook, Mrs. James J. Wingate, Miss E. 
Storer, Miss Katharine Foote, and others. 

Among the fourfooted friends present were 
Colin Dole, always full of interest in the pro- 
ceedings, and never failing to show his grateful 
remembrance of the president of the League; 
Mara Ritchie, with his annual donation to the 
League fastened to his collar. Mrs. Ritchie said 
a few words, explaining her method of manag- 
ing a restless and troublesome dog through kind- 
ness. “Rascal” was another interesting League 
dog who comes every year to the meeting from 
his happy home at the Robert Gould Shaw 
House with a mistress whom he adores. 

Philades, the wonderful black cat belonging to 
Mr. Warren Leach, was expected but did not 
appear. 

The dog that was saved from death on the ice 
by the brave and kind officers whose names are 
given above, was brought to the platform by 
John Rowlinson, kennel master at 51 Carver 
street, and showed in every action how devoted 
she has become to her kind friend at the League, 
and how happy she is in a comfortable home. 


Another dog has since been picked up in 
Neponset River and brought to the League. 


MOORE'S TOXIN 


The Vaccine Treatment for Dog Distemper 


One Hypodermic Injection 
For Cure or Immunization 


Price $2.00 
White for Free Literature 


MIDDLE MASS. CHEMICAL CO. 
Palmer - - Mass. 
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The Indians feared and admired General Custer, and after the battle of Little Big Horn, the chiejs 
divided and ate the heart of this fearless warrior, because they thought that by doing this, General 
Custer’s bravery would be imparted to them. 


The “civilized” people of today have overcome this superstition, but they have still to overcome the 
superstition of believing that physical strength and health are derived by eating any flesh. This age 
with its slaughter houses and gigantic system of organized murder, will be looked upon with horror 
and ineredulity in the course of a few centuries. 


The following is taken from a letter written to us by Jesse Buffum, who with his brother has recently 
completed a cross-continent walking contest under the supervision of the physical director of Harvard 
University, comparing the vegetable and meat diet for strength, health and endurance. 


“T highly recommend 


MILLENNIU?MI 
EXTRACT 


It was used with splendid results under the most trying conditions met with on the entire trip. I 
believe that it should perform a revolutionary work in the inducement of meat eaters to abandon the 
use of flesh foods entirely, the eating of which I admit is disgusting. Millennium Extract takes the 
place of all meats, satisfying the appetite for gravies, soups and the like. After this exhaustive test, 
I firmly believe that the less meat any man eats the better off he is. JESSE BUFFUM.” 


This letter will be supplied in full, with other pamphlets on this important subject, upon application 
to The Millennium Food Company, Boston. 


Order of 
S. S. PIERCE CO. COBB, BATES & YERXA CO. 
HENRY SIEGEL CO. JOHN GILBERT, JR., CO. 
LIGGETT’S DRUG STORES 
4-07. Jar 55 cents 8-oz. Jar $1.00 


ieee eee FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V 


AND 


CAT 
REMEDIES 


are the safe, sure and proper kind to use. Any 
Riker-Jaynes Store can furnish them, and books 
free on Horse, Dog, Cat and Cow. Ask for them Telephone, Oxford 244 


— Daniels’. Office Hours: 3 to 6 P. M. Daily 
DANIELS’ MEDICATED DOG BREAD—TRY IT 


Specialist in Diseases of Small Animals 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 Carver Street 


DOGS BOARDED [estate mans & Sons 


UNDERTAKERS 


Large, Sunny, Heated Kennels for Winter 2326-2328 WASHINGTON ST. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 
A few special pets cared for in the house Personal attention given to all funeral ar- 


rangements. All grades of burial cases can 

be selected at our salesroom, from the least 

: : oh os expensive crepe and broadcloth covered 

All given individual care. Good runs for exercising aap to the pbs expensive polished chard 

wood, quartered oak, mahogany, teak wood, 

silver maple, copper, zinc, steel, outside and 

MRS. NICHOLAS BROWNE, JR. inside cases. The price of each is marked 
in plain figures. 

CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Dale Street, Dedham Melanhonelskoxhiry. 72 
George H. Waterman Frank S. Waterman 


Telephone Dedham 97-3 Nearest Railway Station, ASHCROFT 
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Our latest publications of 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


HEROES OF EVERYDAY LIFE 


By: Fanny. Fo5 Coesnp sc) iso bbe en btn ok Gs bbe Re eee 40 cents 


A book of true stories of the heroic deeds of firemen, engineers, divers, miners, telegraph operators, etc., 
such as will quicken the pulses of the youthful reader, and at the same time emphasize bravery in its best sense. 


“TELL IT AGAIN’? STORIES 


By Elizabeth Thompson Dillingham and Adelle Powers Emerson................ 50 cents 


‘Tell It Again’’ Stories comprises a collection of fifty-two interesting little stories including fairy tales 
and myths, holiday, animal, nature, and Bible stories. They are told in a simple and direct style and need no 
modification by the story teller to make them comprehensible to the little child. 


HERO FOLK OF ANCIENT BRITAIN 


By Sara 2E~ Wiltse sso gan le kor en a ee eee .45 cents 


Jack the Giant Killer, Tom Thumb, and Jack and the Beanstalk are the stories here reproduced for the 
most part in the language handed down from the old Anglo-Saxon story tellers. 


BARBARIAN AND NOBLE 


By* Marion: Florence ‘Lansing:...2. ¢.(.< 9. fs cles ek eee 40 cents 


_Miss Lansing in her simple and entertaining style has here woven an attractive little narrative from 
material culled from the histories of the Middle Ages. 


Veg] GINN AND COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
ee Boston New York Chicago London 
= Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 


SPRATT’S 
Oto Grist Miiy| arent: coe caxes 
Doe Brean || 


Improves and Strengthens the 
Digestive Organs 
Produces Health and Vigor 
A Food Your Dog Will Like 


Culture’’ which con- 
tains much valua' le 
information. ‘‘ Cat 
Culture’’ price 10c 
‘“Poultry Culture,’’ 
price 10c. ‘‘Pheas- 
ant Culture,’’ price 
25c. 


SPRATT’S PATENT 
LIMITED 


Factory and chief Offices 
at Newark, N. J. 


Depots at San Francisco, 
Cal.;St. Louis, Mo ; Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Montreal, Can. 
Res, Supt. at Chicago, III. 
New England Agency 
Boston, Mass. 


SEND FOR OUR DOG BOOKLET 
Wd i 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON 


Charlestown, : : - Mass. 


Factories also in London, 
England, and Berlin, 
Germany. 


Jamaica Printing Company, Jamaica Plain 


